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will not fit. The very terms Production and Distribution imply
an organized heterogeneous society. Theories of wages, inter-
est, rent, and profits are meaningless in the Middle Ages. The
question of greater efficiency in production was a matter for the
individual himself and was solely a question of industriousness
or idleness. There was no notion of a community of interest in
the quantity of wealth produced.

The impulse of the first really important change came from
Italy. There was an economic renaissance as well as a renais-
sance of art and literature. Indeed, the former preceded and
made the latter possible. In the thirteenth century the mer-
chants of Florence and of other Italian cities took control of
the trade of Europe. They made a specialized industry of the
manufacture of woollen cloth. Not only in Italy but also in
France and Flanders and at Constantinople they set up their
factories. They travelled the pastoral areas of Europe in search
of raw material. Such a business involved the use of money and
a knowledge of many coinages. They became money-changers,
dealers in bullion, and even masters of the mints of Flanders and
England. They developed an international gold currency and
instructed Europe in the use of bills of exchange. The commer-
cial supremacy of the Italians hastened the change from a
feudal to a money economy.

The Crusades had prompted the kings and the greater lords
to accept money payments in lieu of labour rents. When the
peasants began to grow wool in excess of their own needs to sell
to the Italian merchants they received money in exchange. The
upper classes found money rents even more acceptable than
before, for with the proceeds they were able to buy the fine
cloths, the wine, and the furs which the merchants brought with
them. It became possible to levy taxes in money, and also to
borrow money in large amounts from the Italian bankers.
Armies no longer needed to live upon the plunder of the
countryside. The first part of the Hundred Years' War was
financed on the English side partly out of the proceeds of the
wool trade and partly by such borrowing.

The Lombards seem to have reached the zenith of their